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of the Royal Library to Paris, each successive king of France took
a keen pride in watching the collection grow by means of the
compulsory additions made to it by the publishing trade. The
penalty for non-compliance with the ordinance was the confisca-
tion of the whole edition of a work not deposited, together with
a heavy arbitrary fine.1
This plan of enriching the national library at no cost to the
State gradually became known to other nations, and was ulti-
mately adopted so extensively that practically every civilized
country in the world has now or has had some form of legal
deposit of books. As the idea spread throughout the various
nations astute law-makers saw in legal deposit an effective means
of curbing the publication of blasphemous and seditious litera-
ture, that harbinger of discontent and revolution. Legal deposit
thus became inseparably linked with press censorship. In some
countries the whole system was under the direct control of the
police; in England the power was given into the hands of the
Stationers' Company, while in other countries various diplomatic
officials assisted in the scheme. Each fiscal attorney in. Chile is
even to-day entitled to a copy of every new book published in
Chile, and copies must also be sent to the Public Prosecutor, to
the Secretary of the Intendente, and to the Minister of the
Interior.2 In the Irish Free State the Minister for Industry and
Commerce has the control of the legal deposit of books. In
Canada the Minister of Agriculture was for many years the re-
sponsible official to whom all free copies had to be sent by the
publishers.
In the majority of countries legal deposit, or the exaction by
law of a certain number of copies of every new work published in
a country, is now insisted on merely for the enrichment and
growth of one or more state or university libraries, while in others
the object is primarily to afford authors and publishers some
guarantee of literary property, a process akin to the registry of
trade-marks and inventions.3 Thus, while the aims of legal de-
posit may differ slightly in various parts of the world, one or more
1 This Ordinance is set out in full post, pp. 287-8.
* Press Laws of foreign countries, H.M.S.Q., 1926, p. 27.
3 In either case it is clear that the State gives some reasonable assurance that
copies of the literary works of authors mil be preserved and made available
for present and future perusal.